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While every soul on deck looked momently for the 
coming death, the face of the old gunner rose again 
above the hatchway, beaming and happy. At the 
first sight of his smiling, almost roguish features, all 
faces lost their strained expression, our breath came 
freer, our heart-beats calmer, and the mountain was 
lifted from our breasts. 

With hasty steps the gunner went up to the com- 
mander and reported that he had not only, on 
accurate investigation, found the magazine in 
perfect order — except one open case of mus- 
ket-cartridges — but that neither on the gun- 
deck nor the lower deck was there any trace of 
powder-smell. To avoid anything like draught, 
he had not got into the magazine through the 
ordinary iron door, but, standing outside, had 
unscrewed from the wall the great round re- 
fractor lamp which lights the magazine by 
night and day, and crept in through the hole. 
The cloud of powder-smoke accordingly was 
limited to the upper deck. 

At this moment, general calmness being re- 
stored, the commander noticed that Lieutenant 
von R was not on deck. An inquiry af- 
ter him was met by the officers with dead si- 
lence, but with sly smiles from the surround- 
ing crew. The cabin-boy reported the door 
from the ward-room into the lieutenant s room 
locked fast. ' Hereupon several officers went 
down and knocked and called at the door, but 
without reply. 

, With prompt resolution, they set the edge of 
a boarding-axe in the joints and burst in the 
door. What a sad and terrible picture met 
their sight through the thick cloud of powder 
smoke which filled the cabin ! By the little 
flap table, on a camp-stool, sat Lieutenant von 

R , without coat or waistcoat, his shirt 

bosom open and sleeves rolled up, pale and 
blackened, with scorched hands. At his feet 
stood open the trap into the magazine, on the 
flap table beside him was a wax candle, and 
near this, as well as on the bed, lay a lot of open 
packs of rifle cartridges. 

The thing was clear at once. 

In consequence of his terrible draught, the poor 
fellow had gone crazy, and fetching from the maga- 
zine some packs of loaded cartridges, had been 
amusing himself with holding them by the bullet- 
end and setting them off at the candle. The smoke 
had naturally drawn through the metal rosette in the 
bull's eye on deck, where it had spread along 
the planks and produced the consternation we 
have described. At the sight of his comrades 
standing speechless with amazement in the 

broken door, von R seemed to come 

partially to his senses, and grasped, with trem- 
bling hands, at a razor in his dressing-case. 
Count von D , guessing his dreadful in- 
tention, hastily threw himself upon him and 
wrested it from him. 

A few months after the famous insane asy- 
lum at B numbered one more melan- 
choly inmate. 



by the Central Pacific road, got back to his starting point at Fort 
Wallace. On all these regions he gives a mass of information of 
the highest interest, primarily to the railroad contractor or engineer, 
but almost equally to the student of physical science, the economist, 
or the sociologist. Besides all his strictly technical reports, the 
general reader will find endless interesting matter about the wild or 
semi-civilized tribes of the south-western regions — especially about 
those curious people the pueblo or town-building Indians — and in- 
structive descriptions of botany, geology, geography, and scenery, 




man charity, and to teach us to recognize, m endless instances, 
among the so-called disreputable classes of society, 

Durch liefes Verderben ein inenscklickes Herz. 
It is a sign of a certain underlying health and honesty in our 
rough western life, as well as of very good native traits in Mr. 
Keeler himself, that he came out so well from this singular disci- 
pline. Most boys, we fear, would have turned out irreclaimable 
young vagabonds under the same process. 
Fields, Osgood & Co., send us two charming holiday greetings. 
The one — "My Summer in a Garden" — by Charles D. 
Warner, is prefaced by an introductory letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher, and is a delightful medley — a kind of olla 
■bodrida — of humor, fancy, shrewdness, wit, and sentiment, 
with whiffs of reminiscence of Lamb, Sydney Smith, and 
Artemus Ward — the whole a capital salad after the heavy 
feeding of profounder books. Though a trifle Beecherish 
in its theology — just a bit too liberal for the orthodox and 
too orthodox for the liberals — it teaches, like all the best 
modern writing, a large and liberal humanity, in a most 
agreeable way. It might be too much to engage that the 
tyro shall grow good beets and tomatoes by its instructions, 
but his soul-fruits can not help but thrive under its sun- 
shiny warmth and freshness. 

Of all the staunch and noble men who have made New 
England life and letters what they are, no soul is whiter, 
no heart more tender, no tongue more eloquent than John 
Greenleaf Whittier's. His last collection, "Miriam and 
other Poems," if it does not increase our admiration, will 
not detract from it. In the title-poem, as in " Nauhaught 
the Deacon," and in " School-Days," we hear the old ring 
of the true metal — we recognize the same grand, all-em- 
bracing love of humanity, the same exquisite sense of natu- 
ral beauty, and the same humble, profound faith in God. 
The poem of the little school-girl who tearfully begs excuse 
of her companion for spelling a word he did not know, 
grieving that she went above him, "because she loved 
him so," is touching even to tears. The old poet shows 
no sign of mental decrepitude ; his heart grows warmer and 
his imagination riper as the years roll on, and he will die 
in his tracks like the grand old soldier of Humanity he is! 



THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS.— After J. G. Brown. 

with sketches of the habits and aspect of the Mexican settlements 
in Sonora, and much more of the same kind. A large class of 
otherwise intelligent readers are completely "in the vague " about 
the western portions of our country ; the perusal of such a book 
will give to many their first definite and satisfactory ideas on the 
subject. 

From the vagabonds of the plains the transition is easy to the 
vagabond of the city. Mr. Ralph Keeler, with Rousseau-like 
frankness, describes, in his pleasant little volume, how, as a lad of 
eleven, piqued by some unkindness on the part of his step-relations, 



BOOK TABLE. 



The pile of new matter on our table grows day by day. 
With only a monthly opportunity to speak one's mind and 
clear off old scores, it is only possible to make mention of 
the most prominent new works, and even this not half as 
minutely as their value deserves. 

One of the most interesting events of the Autumn is the 
republication, by the Appletons, of Sir John Lubbock's 
" Origin of Civilization," an industrious collection of facts 
tending to prove — what, after all, very few doubt — that sav- 
age tribes are not descended from more cultivated races, 
but that the march of civilization is, however slowly, 
always forward. Though very incoherent in style and 
arrangement, the book is, as a collection of amusing and 
suggestive facts, very curious. Its internal and implied 
evidence is stronger than any of its more formal arguments 
— the mind revolts against the possibility of human beings, 
once civilized, sinking again to the level of the apes and 
idiots, in human shape, whom he so graphically describes. 

Scribner & Co. give us, from the English plates of Chap- 
man and Hall, a new book of exploration, ' ' New Tracks in 
North America," by Dr. Wm. A. Bell. The author, in 
1867, acted as physician and photographer to an exploring 
expedition, organized to survey the proposed route of the South 
Kansas Pacific Railway through Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The expedition, starting from Fort Wallace in 
Kansas, either collectively or in detachments, surveyed with great 
care the regions of Smoky Hill Fork, and the head-waters of the 
Purgatoire, Red, Rio Grande, and Gila rivers. While at Fort 
Grant, in Southern Arizona, Dr. Bell quitted the expedition and 
struck southward through Sonoro to Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, whence, by steamer, he reached San Francisco, and thence, 




LITTLE BO-PEEP.— After J. G. Brown. 

he took his fate into his own hands and launched himself on the 
world as cabin-boy on the lake steamers, and later as a jig-dancer 
and negro-minstrel. The story is tersely, humorously, and genially 
told, with as much modesty as an autobiography may fairly com- 
port, and, with amusement, brings also one or two moral lessons 
not altogether without value. It is a prime merit of such writers 
as Mr. Keeler and Bret Harte to give a rousing nudge to the 
saintly self-complacency of our socio-religious " priggishness " — 
to enforce not only the beauty, but the philosophy of a broad hu- 



ART. 

"And still it moves ! " said Galileo. Our art-education 
advances slowly, but it never entirely stands still. While 
the respective committees are busily at work with the pre- 
liminaries of the New Art Museums in Boston and in New 
York, the news comes to us from the former city that a 
movement is on foot there of high import in art training. 
It is designed to collect a gallery of good copies of the best works 
of ancient sculpture, to be set up in one of the halls of the New 
Girls' High and Normal School. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Art influences must commence early, if they are ever to bear 
perfect fruit in mature years. There can be no little doubt that the 
lack of aesthetic receptivity, so generally remarked on in European 
criticism of the American character, is largely due to deficient train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties during the forming periods of infancy 
and childhood. It would be easy to lose ourselves in metaphysical 
discussion as to the nature and source of the aesthetic perceptions, 
in arguments over a priori and a posteriori cognitions and 
conclusions. It will always, probably, be an intricate though 
an interesting problem to settle whether there is in the uni- 
verse any fundamental, immutable law of beauty, and 
granting this, to investigate its origin, its sanctions, and its 
criterion. We may safely take up the discussion a little 
lower down. The sense and taste of more cultivated peo- 
ple probably support us in urging that the venerable motto 
' de g-ustibus is one of purely practical and popular, not ar- 
tistic application — a mere indolent makeshift to stifle dis- 
cussion and put off the difficult duty of clear analysis. 
There is no accounting for taste when the question applies 
to merely material interests or preferences. Titus drinks 
sherry and likes his mutton well done. Sempronius takes 
his matin chop saignant and mellows slowly at even-tide on 
the ripest of old port. Why they differ thus few care or 
inquire. Though a profound analysis might show the hid- 
den reason, the question would be one rather of matter and 
sense than spirit, and would have but little bearing on our 
theme. But beauty ovght to have its law, and taste in the 
highest matter does admit of discussion and very deep dis- 
cussion too. All our higher culture is based on the theory 
that taste in the higher sense may and should be educated. 
We are accustomed to the feeling that our perceptions and 
judgments should, day by day, be brought into nearer 
and nearer correspondence with some deeper principle, 
some finer ideal which we may never — in this earthly 
and temporal — attain to, but to which it is possible indefi- 
nitely to approximate. The number and difficulty of the 
obstacles to this progress may excuse error in special judg- 
ments, or weakness and contusion in clearing our notions 
and establishing our ideal. They can not, or should not, 
excuse, in any mind capable of high development, a lapse 
of faith in the ideal itself, or of persistent endeavor to grow 
upward to its recognition. 

It would lead us altogether too far if we should attempt 

to discuss the intimate relation between the two branches 

of aesthetics — the physical and the moral— between the 

recognition of beauty and harmony in material objects 

and relations, and the same appreciation in the world 

of sentiment and of thought. Here, too, we may safely 

assume that, setting aside the more rapid materialists, thinking 

people in general are prepared to admit a very direct and intimate 

connection between beauty'and goodness — a sympathetic relation 

between the love and enthusiasm excited by the one, and the 

earnestness and devotion due to the other. By whatever subtle 

analysis we reach the result, there is now a widespread conviction 

that it is greatly worth while to teach a child to see and love the 

beauty in a tree, a flower, or a sunset-cloud, in the conviction that, 

through nature's inscrutable law of harmony, he will thereby be- 



